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Dean Haynes of Stillwater, 
Minnesota builds Whitehall Pulling 
Boats out of wood. They are very 
good boats, built with loving 
attention to selection of woods, 
joinery, and finishing. The work may 
be within the ranks of the very best d 
handcraftsmanship in America. 

There may be, somewhere in the 
broader meaning of his labors, 
something quite remarkable and 
extraordinary, something worth a 
backward glance. For Haynes works 
not to "make a bundle," to achieve 
fame and fortune, nor even to 
nostalgically recreate the 
sentimental past. Whereas each boat 
is built to order (at about $100 per 
foot), it will take three months to 
complete one of these 16' beauties. 
In his small home shop on Lake 
Carnelian, it is clear that he has 
avoided the more obvious big 
business lessons — lessons which 
all too often hurry to produce the 
most, the cheapest and the dullest. 
Haynes' operation, then, cares not a 
damn for bigness. And he's making 
it! Can it be that such skilled 
dedication to craft in the face of our 
all too often, plastic culture will 
survive, maybe even thrive and 
develop? 

"My customers," Haynes offers, 
"are different." It seemed they 
wanted something that lasted. Many 
fully expected to pass these craft on 
to their children, much in the way 
one might wish to leave one's 
favorite paintings or sculptures. But 
unlike the possessors of objets d'arf, 
these unusual clients fully 
expected to row, sail and use their 
boats. Some had mast steps added 
for double sprit sail rig. "People buy 
my boats because, | think, they relate 
to something their fathers had," 
Haynes suggested. Like many 
unbookish men of real talent, 
Haynes' beliefs were humble and 
tentatively offered. 


"Maybe I'm not right, but my 
customers are almost always 
knowledgeable people," Haynes 
continues. "They're concerned with 
their health— they like to row— 
and with the environment." His 
customers seemed to be well 
educated people of at least some 
means. Although he wasn't insistent 
about their wealth, he knew they 
wanted quality. 

"The best is what you get when 
you get handcrafting, the best of any 
one human being," he insisted. The 
"best" was what his customers 
sought and that's what his 
handcrafted boats are. For example, 
one notices a subtle but significant 
concession to machines and modern 
times in his approach and shop. This 
is nearly as unique as the finished 
product itself. Far from disdaining 
power tools, modern adhesives and 
finishes, intriguing touches 
everywhere in the production steps 
project the process realistically into 
our century. If machines improve the 
joinery of the boat, Haynes is not 
against using them. 


His clinker constructed boats 
(consider the beveling and rabbeting 
in their round bottoms!) are planked 
with 3/8" cedar, over steam bent oak 
frames, and then fastened with 
copper clout nails which are hand 
clenched. 

Each plank is duplicated, port 
and starboard, by splitting a double 
sized board on a bandsaw. But first, 
each 1 x6 rough cedar plank has 
tacked on to it, its own peculiar 
strake pattern. They are rough sawn 
on a fenceless tablesaw to the 
approximation of the pattern. Then 
they are shaped to the varying widths 
of the pattern by means of a ball 
bearing tracer, designed by Haynes. 
This semi-finished board is then split 
and each is planed to an exact 3/8" 
pair of strakes. Only now are these 
numbered and lettered strakes ready 
for the most complicated operation 
of all, that of bevel-rabbeting. Thus, 
through these operations, which in 
the old days would be done through 
laborious hand planing, ahigh 
degree of efficiently controlled 
accuracy is achieved. The "Rolls 
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Royce" approach, using human 
judgment, control and selectivity at 
every stage of production, turns outa 
Rolls Royce boat. But wistfully 
Haynes insisted, "even though 
machines are used throughout, 
Adolph is always in the background." 
"Adolph" now dead, was Adolph 
Amundson, a Norwegian, who built 
boats for many years as his father 
taught him at the Amundson Boat 
Yard in White Bear Lake. Toward the 




















Clockwise from top: 
Stern interior construction details. 


Affirming the simplicity and grace of her 
Scandinavian heritage, the Whitehall reflects the 
simplicity of contemporary design. 

For those who want more power in the rowing 
stroke, the builder makes this sliding seat 
installation available. 


Bow interior construction details. 
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end of his life, Adolph taught young 
Haynes many of his skills, and 
instilled in him conceptions about 
quality and workmanship. "He was a 
very pure man," recalled Haynes. A 
serenity of spirit and an integration 
of thought, hard to forget in anyone, 
were strong characteristics of the 
man who passed on to Haynes his 
own love for wood boats and 
craftsmanship. Often, as Haynes 
described the steps of his work, he 


would remind his listener that in the 
old days Adolph would do it a little 
differently. 

Haynes, as did his old teacher 
and friend, feels that cedar is light, 
strong and satisfying to work with. It 
is still in fair supply, having been 
originally selected by Amundson's 
Boat Yard. One is really quite 
surprised how strong and resilient a 
3/8" lapstraked cedar boat can be, 
when one steps into it. The 27' cedar 
Olympic shells weigh only 35 IDS! At 
125 Ibs. Haynes' boat was moved 
effortlessly by two of us. 

Just as a Haynes' customer 
knows that owning the "only one in 
existence" is snobbishness, owning 
one ofthousands, punched from a 
mold is equally foolish. Too many 
unhappy people along the factory 
production line may have had the 
opportunity and temptation to take 
the short-cut. On the other hand, the 
small productions of Amundson's 
Boat Yard and Dean Haynes never 
succumbed to that temptation. There 
continued on page 62 





Whitehall: from page 16 

is simply no logic to encourage the 
cheapening of a product on whose 
handcrafted quality a personal 
reputation rests. 

Haynes always enjoyed 
elaborating the finest details of his 
construction techniques. "Let me tell 
you about my system for 
bevel-rabbeting those strakes," he 
said. It seems that each strake is 
clamped to a special bench where a 
small router, preset with specially 
made bed and fence, is passed over 
the edge of the strake. This is 
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GREAT FAMILY FUN BOAT 
Fast, exciting sailing-many active fleets 
Stable and safe for beginners and 
children. Fun to build-Quality materials 
Adequate family room-easy to car top 

50,000 sailing 
UNDER $450. COMPLETE KIT 
With sails, rigging, tiberglassing sup- 
plies, all-mahogany plywood, ready for 
easy quick assembly 


MAIL $1.00 TODAY FOR 
FULL INFORMATION PACKAGE 
With color photo's and details on larger 
kits 


CABBS SUPPLY 


19016 Colahan Dr. Dept. K 
Rocky River, Ohio 44116 
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Critical, for each strake requires 
different treatment from the router. 
Adolph used to hire and train full 
time rabbeters to work all day with 
rabbeting planes. Such planes had 
fences and skewed blades. But 
fences or not, they required great 
skill in use, in order that each strake 
when lapped, created the desired 
curve of sheer. Haynes' 
semi-automated process coded the 
number and depth of router passes to 
be made on each strake. The cutting 
is speeded up, while producing a 
highly accurate duplication of each 
from boat to boat. 

In the end, the man who buys a 
Whitehall Pulling Boat from Dean 
Haynes has decided that there is 
something to these wooden boats 
after all. Every year more enthusiasm 
is shown in his boats, and Haynes 
reasons, "maybe people want 
something the system can't give 
them." Building his own custom 
boats is simply very satisfying, and 
he wonders if assembly lines and 
production methods don't take the 
soul out of a boat, if not out of the 
work. Something that has taken him 
six years to do well and begin to 
master gives him great pride. 

And then there are all those 
remarkable craftsmen, stretching 
back so many years. Many of them 
he worked with at Adolph's were 
artists, he fondly remembers. 
"Eccentric old characters, 
sometimes, sitting in a comer and 
muttering to themselves, but they 
did get the work done!" 

Haynes is independent: not 
arrogant, or indifferent, but simply 
confident in what he does 
exceptionally well. Maybe he too, 
like Adolph, is something of a 
"pure man," and that is always a 
remarkable find. 
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Flatness: from page 26 

double cabins. Chapelle considered 
33' best, but boats were cheaper 
then. If | were to build another one I 
think | would copy the Maryland 
Fishing Sharpie shown by The 
Migrations Of An American Boat 
Type, by H.I. Chapelle (U.S. 
National Museum Bulletin #228, U.S. 
Govt, Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C.) and about 28' long, with 
two cabins. 

Of the skiffs | have owned, all but 
one were centerboarders, 20' to 22' in 
length. Compared to the sharpies 
they were more comfortable below 
deck, and we made passages of 100 
miles or more without discomfort 
(although one could wish for better 
going to windward.) 

Like all of the flat bottom types 
they do best with the chines well 
under, and sometimes in smooth 
water they can outpoint the more 
conventional cruisers. | prefer the 
gaff rig as one can spread more sail 
on a reach and a run without having 
to rig up a mass of captive kites to do 
so. Sail can be quickly reduced by 
dropping the peak, which comes in 
handy when caught by a sudden gust 
of wind, or threading one’s way 
through an anchorage to a berth in a 
marina. 

We were introduced to the flat 
bottomed type by the Great 
Depression, which forced us to sell 
our 34' ketch. We bought a 20° 
flat bottomed sloop to day sail. It 
was a relevation to us, for we found 
coves and creeks to enter that we 
didn't know existed. We could make 
week-end and week long cruises just 
as interesting as we did on the larger 
craft, if with slightly less comfort. 


This is a response fo the article 
"On Flatness", which appeared in 
WB #9, page 12. 
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neered hand rubbed teak and polished bronze blocks. 


i thing of the past is available now. Beautifully engi- 


Exacting craftsmanship, rugged bronze hardware and 
stainless steel needle bearing construction are all backed by a 
lifetime guarantee. We build every type of traditional block as 
well as custom complementary fittings for your boat. Please 
phone — write concerning your requirements. Tradition is 
important at: 


Sailor’s Art, 1313 E. Pacific Coast Hwy., 


Wilmington, CA. 90744 (213) 830-1269 


